'KING LEAR'

presence as we watch Lear bending over the body
of the dead Cordelia? *I was many years ago so
shocked by Cordelia's death', says the pious and
humane Dr. Johnson, 'that I know not whether I
ever endured to read again the last scenes of the play
t9H undertook to revise them as an editor/ 'We hear
much and often from theologians of the light of re-
velation; and some such thing we find in Aeschylus,
but the darkness of revelation is here/ So Swin-
burne. Shakespeare says nothing. Modern critics,
indeed, have undertaken to find in Shakespeare's
tragedies a religious significance. Te Winkel1 even
declares that in Shakespeare's tragedies alone do we
get again the religious atmosphere of the drama of
Aeschylus and Sophocles, the suggestion that the
protagonist of the drama is not the human hero, but
tHe divine power behind. 'They are all revelations of
the one and the same power over against which they
(i.e. the human persons) give the impression of poor,
wretched creatures if one consider them (as at times
the poet makes us do) as independent beings, . . .
Fate is put before us by the poet as a living, restless i
power at work, creating and destroying, and in the
end, after the destruction of the old, remaining itself
the only indestructible ground for a new future
which shall provide the material for a new tragedy/ j
A strange religion 1 But such Hegelian determinism
would have seemed to the religious mind of the
seventeenth century, and not less so, one would
think, to Aeschylus, the very negation of religion,
for in such a devouring destiny is no shadow of thi
justice and mercy which we attribute to God.
But on this and Other readings ofthereligious iin-(

1 Bladzijden wt de Geschudenis der Nederlandsche Letterkwde door
Dr. Jan Te Winkel, Haarlem, 1882$ Fondel als treurspel&tier,?. 160 ff.
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